6                     INTRODUCTION
siderable portion of the world's inhabitants. Withal they have few if any business or commercial aptitude's, and are the reverse of thrifty. In character they are brave, cunning, and somewhat cruel; honest in their own way, and faithful to their word once given. They are renowned for their hospitality and chivalrous protection of strangers.
Such, then, in brief, are the characteristics of the Bedou, that is to say, the true Arabs of the desert. In the settled districts of the peninsula, and among urban populations, these attributes have become much modified by contact with other races. The institution of slavery, with the fact that the offspring of unions contracted with slave women are considered as legitimate, is largely responsible for this. Nearly all the Arabs of Muscat, for example, have a strain of African blood, and it is not uncommon to find individuals claiming descent from the Prophet who are to all appearance pure negroes. In Medina, again, constant intermarriage with Turks, Kurds, and Persians has almost obliterated the original Semitic type, so that the inhabitants are Arabs only in their language and customs. In the Yemen the population has always been settled and devoted to agriculture in contradistinction to the nomad pastoralists we have been discussing. The Persian and Abyssinian invasions of that country have left their mark so far that the people inhabiting it to-day are really Arabs in name only, and have little in common with the Bedou. Their language contains so many foreign words that, apart from its structure, it might sometimes be difficult to recognize its origin.
The history of Arabia prior to the advent of Islam will be alluded to later. Readers will recall that the Queen of Sheba (Saba) came from there. The capital of the Sabsean kingdom, called Marib, was situated not far from the present-day city of Sanaa. The Arabs are accustomed to boast that their country has never submitted to foreign rule. This is in the main true, for though it has been frequently invaded, no foreign occupation of any part of the interior has hitherto been more than temporary. The Roman Emperor Augustus, under the mistaken impression that Arabia was a rich country which